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to precipitous mountains, which no foot of man can approach.
So the Arabians, to get the cinnamon, use the following artifice.
They cut up the limbs of the oxen and asses and other beasts of
burden which die in their land into large pieces, and carry them
into those regions, and when they have placed them near the nests
withdraw to a distance. Thereupon the birds swoop down, and
carry with them the pieces of meat up to their nests, which, being
unable to sustain the weight, break and foil to the ground; after
which the Arabians come and collect the cinnamon, which is then
transported into other countries1." Under these circumstances it
is not surprising that, while the Phoenicians themselves were
familiar with the western parts of the Mediterranean, all that the
Greeks learnt from them at an early time was vague rumours of a
great mountain called Atlas, which supported the heavens, or of
lofty rocks, called the Pillars of Hercules, which marked the limit
of the world in that direction. The tradition of this system of
exclusiveness was maintained until a late period. Strabo tells us,
when speaking of the Cassiteridesfi, that a Phoenician shipmaster
from Gades, when on his way to those islands, being followed by
a Roman vessel which desired to discover the region from which
tin was obtained, purposely ran his ship on a shoal in order to
involve the other in the same destruction; and that, when he
returned home, he was indemnified by the state for the loss of his
cargo. We cannot wonder if posterity also has suffered from the
effects of this selfish policy.
The loss to geography, however, which has arisen from this
The Greeks;   cause, has been amply compensated by that study
wtionsK; havinS Passed into the hands of the Greeks. That
study of Geo- people, more than any other nation in antiquity,
*** y"            were fitted to deal with the subject, and to give the
due proportion to its various branches. They too were a mari-
time race, and had learnt to regard the sea as the highway of
nations, or, as Homer expresses it, the " watery ways3." The
uncertain navigation of the Aegean, studded as it is by high peaks
which attract the storms, taught the Greek mariner a lesson of
caution and hardihood; and this, combined with the adventurous
1 Herod. 3. in.                    a Strabo, 3. 5.11.
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